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Horse Power plus Man Power 


Whether it be found on 
the motor operating in a 
steel mill, driving a farm 
pump, a sewing, washing, 
or milking machine, or 
on Wiring System and 
MAZDA lamps, the G-E 
monogram stands for 
lasting quality and serv- 
ice. The General Electric 
Company builds elec- 
trical products to stand 
up for many years under 
the daily grind of the 
hard tasks which they 
perform for men and 
women. 


ET the corn from the crib—keep the 


team going—lug the ground feed back 
again. That was feed grinding in the old 
days—unless you hauled your grain to 
the feed mill. 


But—on farms with electricity you can 
connect a small motor to a feed grinder, 
close the switch, and the ground feed runs 
into the bin. So it is with the water pump, 
the milker, the separator, and the cooler 
—all the most troublesome chores are 
done by motors. 


Indoors, there are lights, running water, 
washers, cleaners, cookers. Electric motors 
are rated according to “‘horse power”’ but 
they really take the man-power load of the 
farm. 
If you are on an electric line or hope to be 
soon, ask your electric power company for 
a copy of the G-E Farm Book which explains 
many uses for electricity on the farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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More eggs—Higher prices 


T is a well known fact that hens will lay more eggs in 
winter, if gently coaxed along by the judicious use of 
artificial light. Days are getting shorter. This is the time 
to wire your pens for electricity. The small investment 
required will pay handsome profits this winter, and 


every winter. 


Whether you want the light in the morning, in the 
evening, or both, a Tork Clock will control it properly 
every day, with no attention on your part. Tork Clocks 
are standard for any voltage, they are easy to wind once 
a week, and simple to 
install and set. 


Send for bulletin No. 
26083, describing the 
Tork Clock System for 
automatic BRIGHT and 
DIM lighting, without 
extra sockets, wiring 
or resistance, complete 
diagram included. No. 115 Tork Clock $20 


Capacity up to 15 amperes—125 Volts, 
You may use Tork Clocks to control your 


1 * , 
TORK COMPANY | figs ppme, your oll burner, yous pon? 


‘W East 41st St., New York turned on and off ona regular daily schedule. 
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Amazingly Easy Way to Get Into ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, 
say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. 


forever 


hopeless Job. Now . . . and 
Let me teach you how to 


ie y 9 
prepare for positions that lead to $50, $60 and up a week in Electricity—NOT by cor- 


respondence, but by 


days! 


an amazing way to teach that makes you a Real Electrician in 
Getting into electricity is far easier than you imagine! 


Learn Without Lessons—In 90 Days 


education bars no one. I don’t care 

if you don’t know an armature from 
an air brake—I don’t expect you to! It 
makes no difference! Don’t let lack of 
money stop you. Most of the men at 
Coyne have no more money than you 
have. That’s why I have worked out my 
astonishing offers. 

Quick, Thorough Training 
In 12 brief weeks in the great roaring 

shops of Coyne, I train you as you _— 
dreamed you could be trained . 
one of the greatest outlays of ciecirical 
apparatus ever assembled . . . re 
dynamos, engines, power plants, autos, 
switchboards, transmitting stations 
everything from doorbells to farm power 
and lighting full-sized . . . in 
full operation every day! 

No Books — No Printed Lessons 

No dull books, no baffling charts . 

all real actual work . . . building real 
batteries winding real armatures, 
operating real motors, dynamos and gen- 
erators, wiring houses, etc., etc. That’s a 
glimpse of how we help to make you a 
master electrician, teaching you far more 
than the average ordinary electrician ever 
knows and fitting you to hold big jobs 
after graduation. 


I ACK of experience—age, or advanced 


Jobs—Big Pay—Future 
Coyne graduates get positions leading 
to $50.00 a week and up while others 
go into business for themselves and be- 
come independent. 


Now in New §$2,000,000 Home 


We are now in our new fireproof, mod- 
ern home wherein is installed thousands 
of dollars’ worth of the newest and most 
modern Electrical equipment of all kin 
We now have the largest amount of floor 
space devoted to the exclusive teaching of 
practical electricity in the world. Every 
comfort and convenience has been ar- 
ranged to make you happy and contented 
during your training. 


Get the Facts 


Coyne is your one great chance to get 
into electricity. Every obstacle is re- 
moved. This school is 28 years old— 
Coyne training is tested—proven beyond 
all doubt—endorsed by many large elec- 
trical concerns. You can find out every- 
thing absolutely free. Simply mail the 
coupon and let me send you the big, 
free Coyne book of 150 photographs .. . 
facts . . jobs . . Salaries . . . op- 
portunities. Tells you how many earn 
expenses while training and how we assist 
our graduates in the field. This does not 
obligate you. So act at once. Just mail 
coupon. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK TODAY! 


C O N E : he Dept. 67-28 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL | vii. 


Without obligation send me your big free 
Not a Correspondence School 


catalog and all details of your Free Employ- 
ment service, Radio and Automotive Courses 
H. C. Lewis, Pres., Dept., 67-28 
500 So. Paulina St., CHICAGO 


that included, and how can ‘“‘earn 
while learning.’’ I understand I will not be 
bothered by any salesman. 
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Why didn’t someone 


tell us these facts 
about electrical equipment before?” 


“A neighbor of ours has all electrical equipment on 
his place, and Molly used to come home from there and 
vow she’d never pump another bucket of water or fur- 
nish arm power for another big washing. 

“But somehow I always thought that electrical equip- 
ment wasn’t necessary for the average farmer like 
myself. 

“Now that I have my farm wired, however, and have 
all sorts of electrical helpers for Molly — Westinghouse 
motors to do the pumping, milking, grinding, sawing 
for me — I wonder how we ever used to get along. Why 
didn’t someone tell me long ago how necessary elec- 
7”? 


tricity is to the farm? 


Backed by the company that pioneered in every electrical 
field, Westinghouse motors, kitchen ranges, flat irons, 
fans, room and water heaters relieve farm life of its worst 
drudgery. They give you all the advantages city folks 
have. Ask your electric power company for full infor- 
mation. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in all principal cities +> Representatives everywhere 


Westinghouse 
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Be the water do the running! That’s the advice 
given farmers by a manufacturer of farm water 
systems. 

And it’s good common sense at that. 

Where electricity is available, the power water 
system is simple to install and to maintain. Elec- 
tricity gives that dependable, constant power which 
is needed for operating pumps. 

Probably the biggest gap between the city home 
and the farm home has been the absence of running 
water in the latter. This condition is being rapidly 
rectified and, thanks to electric power, it will not be 
very long until a large percentage of our farm homes 
enjoy the convenience of having water supplied 
under pressure to the various parts of, and for the 
various uses around the home. 

With the installation of a water system, electri- 
cally operated, a great deal of the drudgery inci- 
dental to maintaining the farm household vanishes. 
As described elsewhere in this issue, the benefits 
apply to the farmer in his work around the farm 
as well as to the housekeeper. 

And in addition to the reduction in labor, it is 
reasonable to expect an improved condition in the 
health of the family as a result of having a plenteous 
supply of water at all times. Washing clothes is so 
much easier, bathing far simpler and more enjoy- 
able, and’ house cleaning in general is eased up where 
water can be had by simply turning the faucet. 

No wonder farmers living on electrified farms 
and having water systems are so enthusiastic in the 
endorsement of running water. .« 
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Natives of the Sahara desert 
in Northern Africa secure their 
water from holes in the sand, 
25 to 30 fect deep. Here you 
see one of them lifting water 
with an improvised skin bucket. 


Running Water— 
Our Greatest Boon 


Aissoec city folks the value 


of running water is seldom ap- 
preciated. 

But should a large city be de- 
prived of its water supply, it 
would be faced with the greatest 
catastrophe conceivable. With- 
out light we can survive; with- 
out heat, likewise; without food, 
for possibly a month, but with- 
out water, but a few days. 

On the farm where water is 
usually available from _ wells, 
springs or streams such a 
catastrophe as might occur in 
the city is impossible. Less at- 
tention is therefore given to 


water supply in rural sections 
than in cities. 

This probably explains why 
many farms are slow in putting 
in running water systems after 
they have electric current made 
available by connection to 
central station service. 


Water and Civilization 


It is rather an interesting fact 
that the civilization of a coun- 
try is measured by the condition 
of development of its domestic 
water supply. 

Take for instance the wander- 
ing tribes in northern Africa 











Measured in human life, happiness, labor, time, help, 
cash, or effort, the installation of a water system in a 
home is the cheapest improvement a farmer can make. 
It is one improvement which costs more NOT to add 
to the farm home than it does to buy and install it. 
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The wandering Bedouins in_Algeria (Northern Africa) don't 


worry much about sanitation. 


Their water works 


“reservoirs” con- 


sist of goatskins, sewed up tightly all around except at one port which 


is used for filling, emptying, and drinking out of. 


The “reservoir” 


is here mounted to enable Bedouin children to help themselves. 


who know neither law nor 
order and live in about as un- 
civilized a state as can be con- 
ceived. They do not appreciate 
the value of a dependable water 
supply and as a result they con- 
sume what they can get in the 
way of water. It is not sur- 
prising that the mortality rate 
is so high among these tribes 
and that they do not increase 
in number. On the other hand 
glance back and you will find 
that those nations which at some 
time or other have stood high 
in the ranks in civilization have 
left for posterity shining 


examples of water works in- 
stallation. Foremost among 
these may be mentioned the 
great Aqueduct of Rome which 
was built some 1900 years 
ago when Roman _ civiliza- 
tion was at its height. Also, 
the water system in connection 
with the Alcazar in Spain, built 
by the Moors some 500 years 
ago. 


Install System Gradually 


In order to avoid the ex- 
pense of a water system falling 
all at one time, the modern 
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Here is a typical electric water system showing piping for hot 


water, for bathroom and for farm building use. The 
In the basement is shown the pump while on the first 


pipe lines. 


black lines are 


floor is the hot water tank and sink with pipes; on the second floor 


is the bathroom. 


water system may be put in in 
parts. 

For instance, the pump and 
motor may first be installed, 
later on piping, and finally bath- 
room and other equipment. In 
this way the cost of the system 
will be spread over as long a 
period as desired. 

Where water is used for 
watering stock and other farm 
purposes, the installation of the 
motor and pump provides the 
greatest step in reducing work 
incidental to water supply. Sub- 
sequent installation of pipe lines 
reduces the work in proportion. 


One arrangement of. installing 
water works on farms which 
has proven satisfactory is as 
follows: 

First, a force pump is put in 
and then the kitchen sink with 
the drain to carry off the waste. 
Then a motor is hooked to the 
pump. When this has _ been 
accomplished, hot water systems 
may be provided with small 
additional outlay and later on 
the bathroom and other inciden- 
tal fixtures. 

There are a number of differ- 
ent types of water systems 
which may be installed, 
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There may be the so-called 
gravity system wherein water is 
pumped into an elevated tank 
and flows from there through 
the pipes in the house, the eleva- 
tion of the tank giving the 
necessary pressure. 

Then there is the air pressure 
system where a tank containing 
air under pressure forces the 
water where you want it, which 
is a better principle, because the 
gravity tank will not force 
water above its own level,—as 
on a roof—in case of fire. The 
compressed air is provided by 
motor driven air compressors. 
This makes up to so called elec- 
tro-pneumatic system. It has the 











A farm water system that does 
not use electricity: Here is how 
they pump water for farm use in 
Madras, India. The Hindoo on 
the upper end of the pole walks 
back and forward along this log 
which is made from a cocoanut 
palm. As he walks to the tip, it 
sinks, raising the right end of the 
pole up with its bucket of water. 
The bucket is emptied and the 
Hindoo retraces his steps so the 
pole see-saws back and forward 
raising the full buckets and low- 
ering empty ones. Kind of hard 
on the Hindoo, we'll say. 
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further advantage of giving you 
water fresh and cool right from 
the well or cistern. 

There is also the direct pump- 
ing system which pumps the 
water from the well and forces 
it directly in to the pipes. This 
is not considered as satisfac- 
tory a system. 


Value in Summer 


During the hot weather the 
full value of the water system 
is appreciated. Eliminating the 
task of carrying water from a 
pump to the watering trough or 
carrying water for household 
use is a big saving in labor 
which means so much to the 
farmer in the warmer seasons 
of the year when all of his time 
is required for productive work. 

As noted before in the 
columns of this magazine, the 
electric water system is one of 
the best investments a farmer 
can make. It saves in labor and 
time in the course of a couple of 
years its cost. That is why so 
many progressive farmers are 
including the water system as 
one of the first improvements 
subsequent to the installation of 
electricity on their premises. 


Electric light is now being 
used in connection with harvest- 
ing and threshing. In other 
words, machines are being run 
day and night with the aid of 
electric light. This practice re- 
duces the chance of the crop 
spoiling through rains or being 
snowed in while awaiting 
threshing. 
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Is Your Home 


Improper and Insufficient Wiring is 
Poor Economy in the End; A Good 


Layout Means Convenience. 


I F you are to receive the many 
benefits of electricity in your 
home it is most essential that 
your house be properly wired. 
Lack of convenient outlets means 
unnecessary labor and, some- 
times, unsafe practices due to 
makeshift methods. 

Electrical devices require, 
each one, a definite wattage. 
You know you have 25-watt 
lamps, 40, 60, 100 and so on. 
The small or traveling iron uses 
about 330 watts, a larger iron 
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“Convenience 


The 
Outlet” ts just what its 


Name Suggests —an 


outlet for convenience. 
In wiring houses the 
Common Mistake is 
Made of Not Provid- 
ing Enough of These. 


Co 


approximately 550 watts. 

In average housewiring each 
lighting circuit will carry, safely, 
660 watts at one time. ‘The 
more modern housewiring, how- 
ever, using wall outlets, 
equipped with heavier wiring, 
permits on one circuit the use of 
much higher wattages than this; 
ranging from 1200 watts to 1800 
in different communities. 

The wires inside your walls 
are usually No. 14. This gauge 
wire will carry, safely, consider- 
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able current. But the wire that 
taps this inside wiring, running 
through lighting fixtures and 
into lamp sockets, is lighter, 
usually it is No. 18. This No. 
18 is considered safe for only 
660 watts. 


Wall Outlets for Appliances 


From this you understand that 
if you plug an appliance into a 
properly built wall outlet you 
are plugging directly into the 
No. 14 gauge wire, which has 
ample capacity for these re- 


quirements. But if you attach 
appliances to lamp sockets (even 
though those sockets be on the 
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same circuit as the wall outlets) 
you must be careful not to use 
more than 660 watts at one time. 
The lamp sockets themselves- 
(obviously) are not intended to 
serve devices and are not of 
sufficiently heavy construction to 
stand up long under the stress 
and strain of having appliance 
attachments made to them. 


Several Circuits Needed 


From this it is apparent that 
you need neveral circuits in your 
house, that you need plenty of 
wall outlets, that your circuits 
must be arranged with due re- 
gard to the number and types of 
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appliances you will be likely to 
use in one room. For example: 
A percolator consumes about 
600 watts. A toaster uses ap- 
proximately the same. If you 
use these two devices on your 
dining room table at the same 
time, attaching them to lamp 
sockets, you will be seriously 
overloading your wires. 

But if you attach them to 
properly designed service out- 
lets (these may be either in the 
wall or in the table itself) you 
are not using the capacity of 
those wires; you have plenty of 
margin left for lighting on the 
same circuit. But, if the same 
circuit runs through the kitchen, 
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and if someone out there should 
attach an iron and some other 
heating device, or even some 
motor driven device, at the same 
time you are using the toaster 
and percolator—then you would 
be exceeding the limit and over- 
loading the circuit. For this 
reason it is wise to have your 
dining room and your kitchen 
served by separate circuits. A 
separate circuit for the dining 
room is the rule in well-wired 
homes. 

You may provide an adequate 
system of wires and outlets and 
use your equipment with due 
regard to wattages and circuits, 
and still, occasionally, have a 





The Dirt Tracked In by the Farm Hands Used to Worry the Farm 


Housewife—But No Longer. 


Electricity Gives Her the Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner. 
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fuse burn out. This happens 
when a short circuit occurs. 


Result of Faulty Wiring 


There is another reason 
besides that of personal conven- 
ience, why the wiring system in 
each home in a community 
should be kept up to standard. 
This lies in the fact that al- 
though you personally own the 
wires in your homes, those wires 
become a part of the physical 
body of the power company’s 
electric system just as soon as 
current begins to flow over them. 
When wiring in very faulty it 
may cause trouble both inside and 
outside your homes. Substand- 
ard material, either in wiring or 
in the appliances you attach to 
that wiring, should be avoided. 

Sometimes through the use of 
this poor mechanism, or through 
a “short circuit” which results 
from worn mechanism, so much 
current may for a moment be 
drawn from the company’s wire 
to your fuse-box that it affects 
even that service wire, burning 
it out, and possibly throwing 
several houses besides your own 
out of commission—electrically. 
This puts an undeserved incon- 
venience on your neighbors, and 
an unfair tax on your electric 
service company. 


Hire an Electrician 


Mr. Arthur C. Page, in an 
article in The Prairie Farmer 
well outlines the value of hav- 
ing proper wiring done. 

“One question always comes 
up about the electrical work: 
‘Shall I put it in myself or have 
it put in by an electrical con- 
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tractor?’ Simple electric wir- 
ing for use with batteries or 
temporary lighting circuits, can 
be put in by almost anyone. 
Your modern home, however, 
will draw a considerably heavier 
flow of current than lighting 
only. The electric iron, the 
motor which operates the pump, 
the power washing-machine, the 
ironer, the toaster, the percola- 
tor or the electric stove, all draw 
a heavy current. The wiring 
circuits need to be designed not 
only for safety, but so there 
will be no dimming of the lights 
when you’ switch on_ these 
various connections. 
“Furthermore, you will find 
that modern electrical work has 
quite a number of points which 
are new. Do you know, for in- 
stance, that one wire of your 
electrical circuit is grounded 
and, of course, the other one is 
not? You need to preserve this 
relationship between the two 








The Electrically Driven Sewing Ma- 
chine is ae 5 in Popularity on 
the Farm 
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wires all the way through the 
fixtures, because the same re- 
lationship exists all the way 
back to the generating plant or 
all over the region, perhaps 
through several states, if you 
are conected to a high line. 
Thus if the grounded wire along 
the road is broken down in a 
sleet storm, your lights will con- 
tinue to burn dimly, but if the 
other wire is broken they will 
go out entirely. This is just 
one of a dozen matters of elec- 
trical practice which are not 
commonly understood by the 
non-professional man, and which 
require the services of an expert 
electrician. 


Use Modern Materials 


“Under no circumstances per- 
mit your house to be wired with 
the old fashioned open wire. 
This is the kind which permits 
the mice to gnaw off the insula- 
tion, and from which has come 
practically all of the trouble in 
the past with short circuits 
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and so-called defective wiring 
which was a source of fires. 

“Modern electric wiring is put 
in two ways; either inside of 
solid iron conduit pipes, or in 
the form of a flexible armored 
cable commonly known as BX 
cable. Either of these types of 
wiring, with iron boxes at all 
the outlets, makes a solid safe 
job which you can _ entirely 
forget so far as trouble is con- 
cerned, for as long as the house 
stands. Our advice, therefore, 
would be not to attempt to do 
your own electrical wiring, un- 
less you are considerably more 
experienced than any average 
amateur electrician, and it would 
be much better to get the counsel 
of an experienced electrical con- 
tractor, as this will become one 
of the vital parts of your new 
home.” 

An inspection of the home 
might reveal where more oui- 
lets are needed. 








tricians. 








Have your wiring done by capable elec- 
It may cost you a little more at the 
start but it will pay you in the long run. 


Experienced contractors can advise you in 
addition to doing the work, and as a result you 
will find greater satisfaction through having 
your future needs anticipated. Furthermore, a 
good job is a safe job—a subject which de- 


mands serious attention on the farm. 
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Equipment for 10-Day-Old Chicks—An Electric Hover 
Chicks 12 days old. Chick feed fed in litter twice a day to prevent idleness 


and toe_ picking. isconsin 
home made chick mash hoppers. 


mash 
Gallon crocks used for water. 


with 22% powdered milk in 


The electric 


cord that supplies this electric brooder with current is connected to a socket 


above the brooder. 


This allows the brooder to be raised; also places the cord 


out of the way. This cord has a plug the same as on your electric iron so 


that it can be detached readily. 


Electricity Plays Big Part 
In Raising of Chicks 


By M. G. CusHING 


7 ave is probably no in- 
dustry that has made greater 
strides in the last few years than 
the poultry business. It has been 
very progressive in finding new 
and better ways of doing things; 
electricity plays no small part in 
its program. The electric brood- 
ers are now a success and the 
electric incubator is fast com- 
ing into use. 

Electricity for incubation is 


clean, safe and economical. It is 
adaptable to the large or small 
hatchery. The Puyallup Hatch- 
ery with a capacity of 75,000 
chicks has used it exclusively 
for six years and last winter, 
when it increased its capacity, 
used more electricity in incubat- 
ing. It is equally suitable for 
the person who uses only one 
incubator. 

When electric incubators first 
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came out there were some fail- 
ures due to wrong design. The 
heating coils were operated at 
too high a temperature, causing 
excessive heating of the yolk of 
the egg. This has been over- 
come by putting in more coils 
and running them at a lower 
temperature. In the hot water 
type of incubator, heating the 
water by electricity is very suc- 
cessful, because the water acts 
as a buffer between the heat and 
the eggs, and affords very close 
regulation. 

It is a simple matter to change 
most of the hot water incubators 
from oil to electric by inserting 
a heating element in place of the 
oil lamp and attaching a breaker 
for the current to the thermostat 
of the machine. The amount of 
current used will be small. The 
larger the incubator the smaller 
the cost per chick for hatching. 
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Brooders in Common Use 


Electricity for brooding is in 
more common use than incubat- 
ing due mainly to the fact that 
many poultrymen buy day-old 
chicks and brood them only. 
There are many reliable brood- 
ers on the market. They, very 
easily handled, are clean, and 
there is no danger of fire. With 
a good thermostatic control the 
heat is very steady with little at- 
tention necessary. The cost of 
operation compares favorably 
with other types. 

In wiring your brooder or in- 
cubating houses put in a separate 
circuit and do not connect to 
your lighting circuit. Your light 
wires, in most cases, are not 
large enough, the lights are more 
easily controlled when on a 
separate line. 

Weather-proof wire should be 


#:, 


; 


Electric Incubator, 600-Egg Capacity 


Notice the wiring connection to the incubator. 
revents damage to wires. The cord plugs into a standard 


conduit, which 


The wires run in metal 


receptacle, which is high enough above the floor ta keep the wires out of 


the way. 





a eh. & aft ai a. 
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used in place of rubber covered 
wire in running outside between 
buildings. It is cheaper and is 
just. as good for the purpose. 
Use no wire smaller than No. 14. 


Current Consumed 


A 500-chick brooder uses 
about 16 times the amount of 
current used by a 50-watt lamp 
with which you light your laying 
house, so have wire large enough 
to carry the current or your 
brooder will not heat properly. 
The farther you have to run your 
wires from the house where your 
meter is located the larger the 
wire necessary for your brooder. 

Place a receptacle. on the 
rafters or ceiling to plug in your 
brooder. This position places 
the cord out of the way and 
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allows the brooder to be lifted 
or moved to one side. A re- 
ceptacle placed on the wall a 
little higher than the brooder or 
placed on the ceiling is good 
practice. Always place wiring 
in a position where it cannot be 


_ hit and possibly injured. 


Use Receptacles 


Your incubator and brooder 
come with a cord and plug like 
your electric iron. Use what 
electricians call a receptacle in- 
stead of a socket hanging from 
a cord as it is not only cheaper 
to install, but is attached direct 
to your main line and not 
through a lamp cord which may 
not be large enough to carry the 
current. 

(Continued on page 27) 


Incubator Just As It Was Opened 


I bator just op 
are all from one pen of like 
to open, one at a time. Eac 





ding to her chicks. 


d to get chicks out for pedigreeing. 
rade. The baskets, trays and bags are read 
of chicks is with their shells, whic 


grou 
r of eggs set, date set, number tested 


have the mother hen's leg band num 
out,.chicks hatched and per cent of hatch. 
Take the chicks to an open air brooder room and 


Chicks in front 


A hen is valued as a breeder 


under a hover heated tg 95° the first day. 
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Here is the Layout of 
Apparatus at the Ithaca 
Test at which was de- 
termined the Efficiency 
of Small 
Motors for 
Silo Filling. 
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Silo Filling—a Small 
Motor Job 


Tests Show It Can Be Done Quickly 
and Cheaply With Small Unit. 


o- Utica Gas & Electric 
Company, under the direction 
of Mr. H. C. Fuller, its Rural 
Service Engineer, has been co- 
operating with the New York 
State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, N. Y., in running a 
series of tests using a portable 
farm 5-hp., 220-volt, single- 
phase motor. 

The arrangement of equip- 
ment during the tests is shown 


in the illustration at the top of 
the page. Power was transmit- 
ted through a 50-ft., 4-in., four- 
ply rubber belt. The motor was 
mounted on a two-wheel truck 
and: was provided with a 
thermal cut-out device and a 
push-button starter ona 25-ft. 
cable. 

The tests showed that the 
slowest speed .at. which the 


blower: would elevate the corn: 
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DATA OF TEST RUN APPROXIMATING IDEAL CONDITIONS 
OF OPERATION 


Total running time 

Actual cutting time 
No-load running time 
Average unloading time 
Average tons per load 

Total tons cut 

Tons per hour, running time 
Tons per hour, cutting time 
Kilowatt-hours per ton 
Horsepower-hours per ton 
Average load on motor, hp 


Average overload on motor, per cent 


20 hours, 10.5 minutes 
17 hours, 54.7 minutes 
2 hours, 16.3 minutes 

12 minutes 





into the silo was the most effi- 
cient speed, both as to the tons 
per hour cut and the kilowatt- 
hours required per ton. A pul- 
ley ratio which gave a no-load 
speed of about 480 r.p.m. was 
the best and the cutter operated 
more satisfactorily equipped 
with two knives than with three. 

Another run was made under 
ordinary operating conditions 
with the outfit set up to operate 
according to the best character- 
istics shown by the previous 
runs. The results are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Future for Small Motors 


These tests seem to indicate 
a very important development 
in rural electrification, as they 
point out the possibility of re- 
ducing large power jobs to such 
operating schedules as will make 
it practical to use much smaller 
motors than is the practice at 
present. Whereas it had been 
thought impossible to do good 
work in filling silos using a 
small motor unit, these tests 
were carried out under actual 
farm conditions and were of 
sufficient duration to give accu- 
tate results. Furthermore, the 


work done was entirely satisfac- 
tory. A rate of eight tons per 
hour is sufficient for most farms 
in the East and is very nearly as 
fast as the ordinary organiza- 
tion on the farm can prepare and 
deliver the corn to the ensilage 
cutter. To secure a comparison, 
a 20 h.p. tractor was belted to 
the same cutter and showed only 
ten tons per hour under the same 
operating conditions. 

Adding silo filling to the 
possibilities of a small electric 
motor helps to justify the ex- 
pense of this utility unit, which 
can be used for many other pur- 
poses on the farm, such as wood 
sawing, pumping, grinding, etc. 


A greenhouse manager at 
Western Springs, IIl., near Chi- 
cago, has experimented with 
strong electric light and learned 
that by its use petunias de- 
veloped 50 per cent more blos- 
soms and fuchsias 65 per cent 
more, not to mention a greater 
stalk growth of both kinds of 
flowers. The light lengthened 
the growing day of each plant 
markedly. 
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Home-Constructed Milk Cooler, 








Using Standard Units. 


Illustration Shows Tank With Cover Down. (Fig. 2) 





An Electric Milk Cooler 


One That Can be Built at a Moderate 
Cost Using Standard Unit 


Many farmers have desired 
electrical refrigerating apparatus 
for cooling milk, but the cost of 
commercial apparatus of suf- 
ficient capacity has been pro- 
hibitive. 

To bring within the financial 
reach of farmers suitable cool- 
ing apparatus, Mr. C. H. 
Churchill, Jr., of the Adirondack 
Power and Light Corporation, 
and one of the leading engineers 
of the country engaged in de- 
veloping suitable electrical equip- 
ment for farmers, conducted ex- 
tensive experiments on refriger- 
ating apparatus. 

The result of his work was a 
refrigerating plant for milk cool- 
ing which can be built by almost 


any farmer, using standardized 
units. Following is a descrip- 
tion of the layout developed by 
Mr. Churchill. 


Proper Cooling of Milk 


Milk comes from the cow at 
98° F. In order to retard or 
practically stop bacterial growth, 
it is necessary to cool within a 
short time (from one to two 
hours) to 50° F. or lower. This 
may be accomplished by pouring 
the milk over the surface of a 
conical pail having ice water in- 
side or over some other forms of 
aerator, but this exposes the milk 
to dusty, germ laden air and such 
practice for the small dairyman 
has been discouraged in recent 
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years. Large dairies, having 
dustless milk rooms and steam 
for sterilization, can well use 
such equipment, but the small 
dairyman does not normally need 
steam since his cans are steril- 
ized daily at the shipping station. 

Proper cooling for the small 
dairy, therefore, means reducing 
the temperature of the milk from 
98° F. to about 50° F. without 
using any equipment which it 
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will be difficult for the farmer to 
keep clean. 


Equipment Used 


A concrete tank, having cork- 
board cast into the floor and 
walls and built into the wood 
cover, was constructed as shown 
in Fig. 4. This tank is about 
one-half below the floor level, 
so that it will be convenient to 
lift the cans in and out. By un- 





Fig. 1. Electric Milk Cooling Tank With Cover Raised 
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screwing the drain pipe from the 
coupling which is flush with the 
bottom the tank can be drained. 

A Frigidaire commercial air 
cooler compressor is shown at 
one end of the tank in Fig. 2. 
From the compressor two copper 
tubes pass through the wood 
plate on the top of the tank to 
the cooling coil. The coil used 
is a regular Frigidaire ice cream 
cooling coil suspended at one end 
of the tank. 

This form of coil (shown in 
Fig. 4) was used in preference 
to pipes going around the tank 
because it was simpler to install 
and because it was easy to pro- 
tect it from injury from care- 
lessly handled cans. 


How the Equipment is Used 


The farmer strains the milk 
as usual into the regular 40-quart 
milk cans immediately after 
milking. These cans are then set 
into the tank which has enough 
water in it to come up around 
the neck of the cans. This water 
is to be at a low enough tem- 
perature so that the heat will 
flow from the milk to the water 
and bring the whole mass to a 
uniform temperature of 50° F. 
within an hour or two. 

The compressor is adjusted to 
cool to the temperature first re- 
ferred to above, so as soon as 
the cans are set in, it will start 
operating and will continue to 
operate throughout the night, 
bringing the temperature of the 
whole mass to a point much 
lower than 50° F. by morning. 

In the morning the cans are 
removed and the compressor will 
continue to operate until the 
water temperature is again re- 
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duced to the temperature which 
it had when the warm cans were 
first placed in it. 


Data on Outfit 


Capacity—suitable for 4 40- 
quart cans. 

Size (inside) 2% ft. wide x 5 
ft. long x 2 ft. deep=2.5x 5x2 
=25 cu. ft. 

Displacement of 4 cans—=4 x 
1.5 cu. ft.=6 cu. ft. 

Volume of water 25—6=19 
cu. £. 

Fig. 6 shows an arrangement 
whereby the surface of the 
ordinary milk can may be used 
as the cooling surface. A de- 
flecting cone is attached to the 
strainer and the milk is strained 
into a can which is being cooled 
by a circulation of pre-cooled 
water. The milk coming from 
the strainer trickles down over 
the cold surface and is cooled 
very quickly. In this way only 
the regular milk cans are used 
which are sterilized at the sta- 
tion. To use this scheme a 
larger volume tank or a larger 
compressor may be necessary 
than is required for night cool- 
ing only, depending upon the de- 
sired temperature of morning’s 
milk, the distance from the 
station, etc. 

On some farms a good supply 
of cold spring water is available 
and should be used in some way. 
It may be sent thru the water 
jacket of a water cooled com- 
pressor or it may be used in con- 
junction with the outfit shown in 
Fig. 7. Normally, cans which 
are partly cooled in the barrel 
pre-cooler would later be placed 
in the regular cooler tank. 

This method is to be preferred 
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to using a water cooled com- 
pressor because if the flow 
should diminish or if the pipe 
should freeze, the compressor 
would not function properly. 


Construction Notes on Elec- 
tric Milk Cooler 


Cooling Tank: It was found 
that with poor insulation, radia- 
tion is excessive. The most 
practical, permanent and sani- 
tary insulated jobs seems to be 
the following: A concrete tank 
of sufficient size to hold the re- 
quired number of milk cans. 
This tank should consist of three 
distinct layers: A 2-in. layer 
of concrete on the outside, a 3-in. 
layer of cork board in the mid- 
dle, and a 4-in. inner concrete 
wall. 

The concrete should be about 
a 1-2-3 mix. It is essential that 
it be well mixed and especially 
well puddled to prevent voids. 

The stone should be %-in. or 
less in order to be sure of a 
dense mass. 

A drain pipe (at least 11%4-in. 
pipe) should be provided. It 
should enter from the bottom in 
a coupling, so that a 22-in. pipe 
can be screwed in to maintain 
the water at the proper level. 
To drain, unscrew this 22-in. 
piece of pipe. 

The cork board is prepared by 
the Armstrong Cork Company 
of New York, and comes in 
slabs 1-in. by 3-in., and in thick- 
ness to order. At least 3-in. 
should be specified for the tank 
and 2-in. for the cover. The 
edges should be well dipped in 
melted asphalt before placing so 
as to secure a solid cemented 
cork wall. The asphalt to be 
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used is a high melting point ma- 
terial on sale by the Armstrong 
Cork Co. The proper method of 
dipping is to have a rectangular 
pan at least 3-ft. long over a fire 
and containing the asphalt. This 
method is easier and neater than 
a brush or swab. 

The top cover is made with a 
frame of 2-in. by 4-in. planks 
laid flat for the edges, light 
grooved and tongued boards laid 
on one side, 2-in. cork board 
fitted in the middle and similar 
boards laid on the other side of 
the 2-in. by 4-in planks. 

An outline of construction 
methods follow: 

1. Dig the pit so that approxi- 
mately one-half the completed 
tank will be below the floor level. 
This reduces strain in handling 
the milk cans to a minimum. 

2. Install the drain so that 
when tank is completed the top 
of the coupling will be level with 
the tank bottom. Be sure the 
extension pipe will screw in 
vertically. 

3. Pour the foundation. 

4. Lay up the cork bottom and 
walls. 

5. Pour a 3-in. bottom, being 
sure to slope it toward the drain 
slightly. 

6. Erect forms 2-in. away 
from the outside of the cork and 
others 4-in. from the inside of 
the cork. The inside forms 
should be erected as soon as the 
bottom will bear their weight. 
All forms should be well braced. 

7. Pour concrete (1-2-3 mix) 
on both sides of the cork simul- 
taneously—be careful not to dis- 
tort the cork wall. 

8. Cast wood blocks in the top 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Power Company Has 
Farm Exhibit 
By N. D. Herrick 


Rural Development Division 


I T is always of interest to 


know what the “other fellow” 
is doing. In the following 
paragraphs is described am ex- 
hibit held by a New England 
power company to show the 
farmer in what methods elec- 
tricity can be satisfactorily ap- 
plied to farm use. 

The accompanying photo- 
graph shows an exhibit of the 
Rural Development Division of 
the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company of Boston. 

Each spring and fall this 
Company holds a series of com- 
munity exhibits in various sec- 
tions of its territory. The 
equipment is explained by ex- 
perienced show demonstrators. 

The Rural Development Divi- 
sion of this Company keeps in 
close touch with things Electri- 


cal as well as things Agri- 
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cultural, and is proving of real 
benefit to farmers in their 
territory or to the immediate 
district. 


“Electric” Chicks Shown 


The Electric Brooder and 
“Electric Chickens” shown were 
a feature of the shows. Fifty 
electrically incubated chicks 
were purchased for the series of 
five shows. As would be ex- 
pected, the care these chicks re- 
ceived was not the best. They 
were exposed to draughts, re- 
ceived absolutely no_ sunlight, 
etc., and were moved every 
week for five weeks. The fact 
that forty-eight of the chicks 
are still alive and healthy speaks 
well for Electric Incubators and 
Brooders. 


Their Rapid Growth 


Another very interesting fact 
regarding these chicks was their 
rapid growth. The shows were 
open till ten at night, so the 
chicks were under day light con- 
ditions for seventeen hours each 
day, 
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Rural Road Lights 

One of the developments 
which will probably be given 
greater attention as rural elec- 
trification is accomplished on a 
wider scale is the lighting of 
rural highways. 

As an indication of the tend- 
ency, 1500 additional roadside 
electric 
stalled on 10 additional miles of 
the highway between Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Tonawanda, N. Y., in 
an effort to make that road one 
of the most brilliant in the 
country. 

It is not much of a stretch of 
imagination to conceive that 
rural electrification is linked or 
is going to be linked up with a 
scheme of rural highway light- 
ing in the future. It is not any 
wild dream to visualize some of 
our main country highways 
lighted by electricity just as are 


lamps have been in- | 
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the city streets. It-is not at all 
impossible and such a scheme, 
in connection with supply lines 
to the farms along the road, ap- 
pears practicable. Lighted high- 
ways and lighted rural homes! 
That seems a goal worth of val- 
iant efforts and one which now 
appears not so far off. 


Electric Heat Speeds 
Growth of Lettuce 
Lettuce was ready for market 

in March from an outdoor gar- 

den in Sweden this year, a re- 
sult of heating the soil with 
electricity. 

That the product may be ma- 
tured earlier is considered a 
probability and further tests are 
planned. A main object is to 
obtain a ground temperature 
which will correspond to the 
comparatively high air tempera- 
ture in spring. 








SEND THEM IN 


The Editor is always glad to receive contribu- 
tions from readers describing new or unique uses 
for electricity on the farm. 

If you have an installation which you think is in- 
teresting, and which might prove of value to other 
farmers, send in a description of it. The Editor 
always has room for interesting news of this nature. 

Be sure and include a snapshot or a sketch of the 
installation which can be used to illustrate the 
article. 

Payment for such material, including pictures or 
sketches, is made at our usual space rate. 

Address your communication to “Editor, Electri- 
city on the Farm, 225 West 34th Street, New York, 
a 
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Milk Cooler 
(Continued from page 24) 


edge to fasten the trim boards. 

9. Remove all forms. 

10. Fit trim boards around the 
top edge. 

11. Plaster the whole job with 
a very thin coat of neat cement 
to make it waterproof. 


Refrigerating Unit 


The compressor should be on 
a lower level than the expansion 
valve, or compressor oil will 
enter the expansion valve. It 
may be necessary to dig a pit for 
the compressor. 

The expansion coils can be 
placed in one corner of the tank. 

Experiment has shown that 
the water temperature will be ‘!:e 
same in any given horizontal 


plane in the tank, even if the ex- 
pansion coils are in one corner. 
A strap iron guard should be 


built about the cooling coils 
which are in one corner of the 
tank in order to protect them 
against damage from carelessly 
handled milk cans. 


Raising Chicks 
(Continued from page 17) 


Wall switches controlling the 
lights add much to the conven- 
ience of your brooder or incu- 
bator room. 


Bell Alarm Useful 


The bell alarm is an important 
addition to the incubator or 
brooder whether it be electric or 
otherwise. A bell ringing trans- 
former can be used instead of 
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the vinegar jar mentioned, but 
where the brooder or incubator 
is located a long distance from 
the house where the bell is 
located, you cannot use bell wire 
as it is too small to carry the 
current 200 feet or farther. 

It is always a good plan to 
hire a competent electrician to 
do your wiring. He will under- 
stand the size wire to use, how 
the wire should be installed and 
probably will save you a lot of 
trouble. 


Electricity Now Feeds 
the Fish 


Fish are being fed by elec- 
tricity now. Food is delivered 
“on the wing” to trout in the 
water. 

The tale comes from Wiscon- 
sin, where Charles Wolf oper- 
ates a private fish hatchery. He 
has strung electric wires over 
the pools and on these are sus- 
pended incandescent lamps 
which hang about three inches 
above the surface of the water. 
In the summer the lights attract 
great swarms of moths and 
other night-flying insects which 
flit over, around and under the 
lamps. 

The trout have learned that 
the turning on of the lights 
means a great banquet in pre- 
paration; later on, the insects 
acquire a similar knowledge. 


Electricity is the “sesame” for 
many of the tiring farm duties. 
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| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Question. I have a small 
motor which I have been 
using for the last three 
years on a feed grinder. On 
several occasions I have re- 
ceived a shock from touch- 
ing the motor housing, and 
I am wondering what the 
trouble could be. Is it likely 
the motor is hooked up in- 
correctly? 

Answer. There are appar- 
enty two defects in the installa- 
tion: the first, a “ground” some- 
where in the windings; the sec- 
ond, the absence of a ground 
connection on the motor. 

It is always safe practice to 
provide such a connection for 
when a _ condition develops 
whereby the motor housing be- 
comes charged, the ground will 
carry the current to the earth 
and incidentally blow out the 
fuse. This serves as a warning 
of the defect. 

As to remedying the condi- 
tion, it would be well to care- 
fully examine the windings and 
also the lead wires within the 
motor housing. First shut off 
the current or remove the fuse 
plugs. Then examine the wind- 
ings where they leave the slcts 
and at their ends where it is 
possible they have been brushed 
by the rotating part of the 
motor (the rotor). Look for 
exposed wires. If bare spots 
are noted, the “ground” may be 
removed by inserting between 
the exposed wire and the metal 


work of the motor a piece of 
fibre board, a piece of mica or 
friction tape. 

Or, it is possible the wires 
connecting the various coils may 
be grounded. They should be 
carefully examined for such de- 
fects. Occasionally a motor 
housing is so built that oil and 
water accumulate at the bottom, 
and the wires resting in this 
mixture produce the ground, by 
permitting ‘the current to flow 
from the wires through the 
mixture into the motor frame. 
If the motor continues to op- 
erate satisfactorily, it is very 
likely that the condition can be 
remedied as noted above—by 
inspecting all coils for possible 
stripping of installation or 
grounding through coming in 
contact with the motor housing 
and insulating same. After 
making the inspection be care- 
ful to clean out the motor with 
a piece of waste, removing all 
surplus oil. Cleanliness is very 
essential in keeping motors in 
condition. 

“9 


Question. I have a small 
single phase motor which 
refuses to operate when the 
switch is closed. It hums 
but does not move and if I 
place my hand on the motor 
I can feel a very distinct vi- 
bration. Could you suggest 
what might be the trouble? 

Answer. You do not state 
the type of motor you have ia 
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For only *25" 


banish your 
pumping worries 


The Kenyon 
Electric Pump Jack 
The New Path to the Well 
W aot contin water, life could 


not continue. On the farm 

there is constant need for 
quantities of this great necessity. 
Before electricity, whoever 
thought of having a really ade- 
quate wav of water? Eve 
bucket full, every trough full, 
meant arm-tiring, back breakin 
work. Now, for a few cents 
worth of electric current you 
can have all the water that is 
needed for the health and com- 
fort of your family, and the 
greater net profit you can gain 
in this way on your live stock. 


Thoroughly Tested 
Guaranteed 


Notice in the above illustration 
how the Kenyon Pump Jack 
fastens to both the pump and 
the well platform. The outfit is 
self-oiling — fool-proof — so con- 
structed in every detail that we 
can guarantee it to give com- 
plete satisfaction, and it is so 
reasonably priced that you will 
not want to be without this 
modern farm accessory another 
month. 


Write for complete cir- 


cular or ask your power 
company 


Kenyon Mfg. Co. 
3116 Snelling Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Press the Button 
and Your Feed 
Is Ground! 


A 3 or 5-H.P. motor and a 
Rowell Whip-It Feed Grinder 
—that’s all you need to grind 
your grain at a cost less than 
one-half cent per bushel. 
This new _ hammer-type 
grinder will give you years 
of service. Nothing to break 
or wear out. Grinds your 
grain fine as flour, medium 
or coarse, just the way you 
want it, New Departure 
ball bearings used throughout. 
The Rowell Whip-It is 
strictly automatic. hen 
properly hooked up, does not 
require an attendant. The 
Whip-It meets all require- 
ments for an efficient small 
motor grinder, as specified by 
the University of isconsin. 
Low in price, the Rowell 
Whip-It quickly pays for it- 
self. Eliminates starting the 
engine or tractor in cold 
weather. Just press the 
button! 
Write for full details and 

prices. No obligation. 


THE I. B. Rowell Company 
1316 Lincoln Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
“Quality Implements Since 1870” 


ROWELL 


Electric 


WHIP-IT 


Grinder 
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magazine. 


Street, New York, N. Y.” 





Readers of “Electricity on the Farm” are invited to 


submit questions for answering in the columns of this 


Questions should be confined to electrical 
subjects and be addressed to “Questions and Answers 
Department, Electricity on the Farm, 225 West 34th 








it will be hard to 
give specific data. If the motor 
is of the so-called “split phase” 
type, then the trouble is likely 
in the starting winding. This 
type of motor has two windings, 
both of which are used when 
starting up. After the motor 
has gained its full speed, the 
starting winding is cut out by a 
centrifugal switch. If the start- 
ing winding is open, current will 
flow through the motor winding 
but the motor will not start. 
Therefore look for a break in 
the smaller winding (which is 
usually indicated by the smaller 
size of coil) or examine the 
centrifugal switch to see that the 
contact points are making con- 
tact so that current flows 
through the starting winding 


service, so 


when the motor is thrown across 
the line. This latter is likely 
the source of the trouble. 

There is also a possibility that 
either or both of the oil wells 
are dry. If such is the case the 
bearings will “freeze.” Try the 
armature (rotor) and see if it 
turns over freely by hand. If 
so, the bearing is not “frozen.” 
If it should be “frozen,” pour 
in oil diluted with kerosene, or 
kerosene alone, and let it stand 
for a few minutes. Then force 
the armature over until it frees 
itself. After this has been ac- 
complished, drain out the oil 
well and put in the proper type 
of oil. Should bearings be 
damaged, it is then a job for the 
machinist. 





Only *38” 


shelled corn per hour. 
wire can’t damage it. 


PRATER MILL 


simple. Endorsed by Electric 


Made in Three Sizes. 


hour. 2 H.P., price $38.75; 3 ELP., 


unit with Mill. 
Write for Catalog 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO., 





For latest 
HAMMER TYPE 


Run by 2 H.P. Electric Motor or 2% H.P. Gasoline Engine. 
Runs slow—grinds fast. No 
Screens changed without stopping mill. 

Does best grinding, is lowest in first 
cost and operating cost—is durable and 
Power Companies. 
fully loaded without causing line disturbance. 

Capacities 35 to 85 cueen oe corn per 
price $44.2 . 
Can be ‘sammie equipped ‘with Fan Blower and a "te elevating 
feed up to 40 ft. Also complete with Electric Motor, mounted as 


1309 N. Kostner Ave., 


FEED MILL 


Grinds 35 bushels 


burrs to replace. Nails, bolts and 





Also makers of 
Biue Streak 
Mills, large ca- 
pacity Hammer 
Type, moderate 
speed. Grinds 
roughage as 
2 well as grain— 
(2) for Fordson or 
Chicago equal power. 


Can be start 


>., price $65. 
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Radio Sets on Farms 


With the help of county 
agents the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has made its third 
count of radio sets on farms and 
now finds that the number has 
increased to 1,252,126. 

The first count, in January, 
1925, revealed 284,006 sets on 
farms and the second, made six 
months later, showed 553,008. 
The latest count covers the 
farm sets on April I, 1927. 

In making the latest survey 
questions were asked regarding 
the kind of radio programs pre- 
ferred, and replies were received 
from approximately 10,000 
farmers. These replies showed 
that the farmers prefer radio 
talks to music. Voluntary com- 
ments accompanying the replies 
indicated a strong dislike for 
jazz. Farmers who expressed a 
preference for music said they 
wanted old time songs and airs 
and classical music. Educa- 
tional farm programs, weather 
and market reports, political ad- 
dresses and current news were 
shown to be popular. 


The radio telephone _ sent 
across the Atlantic the sound of 
a peculiar automobile horn the 
other day—and got an order for 
a shipment of horns. The Michi- 
gan company that manufactures 
them had an inquiry and instead 
of waiting to send a sample they 
sent the sound to the prospective 
buyer in London instead. The 
sound got the business. 
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“Why You Need 


Running Water 
on Your Farm 


5 
It Costs Less! 


Every time you pump and carry a 
pail of water by hand you Les 
money! Watering the stock, for in- 
stance. It takes you over a half 
hour to pump and carry 50 gallons 
of water to the watering trough. 
Figuring your time as worth $1.00 
an hour, the water cost you 
50c. Yet an electrically- 
driven water system woul 
have pumped that 50 gal- 
lons for less than one cent! 
Measured by what your 
time is worth, can you af- 
ford any longer to pump 
water by hand? 


This Electric-Driven Fresh- 
Water Outfit for only 
$97.50 


With this Goulds Electric Auto- 
water System W-4, you can have 
all the running water you need at 
the small cost of from 2 to 4 cents 
a day—capacity 210 gallons per hour. 
Other electric-driven. outfits ranging 
in capacity up to 1,260 gallons per 
hour. It has practically no servicin 
costs; the 8 exclusive features o' 
the Goulds vertical pump insuring 
years of satisfactory service without 
noticeable wear on working parts. 
Write today for our Autowater 
Catalog 15ES, describing ids 
Autowater Systems, and for com- 
plete information regarding our 
new easy deferred payment plan. 


Goulds Pumps, Inc. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Electric Water Systems 


$75.00 and up. Write for catalog. 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
8-10-12 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Save your right arm 


for work electricity cannot do! 


Water—tons of it—every day in the year, for the 
home, the cattle, the poultry,—every department of 
farm life. Is there any greater necessity? 


This Method is Quicker—Better—More Economical 


e Monitor 


Electric Pump Jack 


will quickly convert any ordinary pump into a smooth-running, 
long-lived, and dividend-paying improvement on your farm. 
This new jack has all-gear drive and built-in motor. It is 
compact and weather-proof, requires no attention except oiling. 
The inside gears run in a flood of oil, almost noiselessly, and 
the shaft and bronze-lined motor bearings require new oil but 
twice a year. Wired, fused and fitted with double pole 
switch for complete safety. All parts thoroughly protected 
against the weather. 


Price f.o.b. Evansville, complete with ‘2 h. BD. 

Master Motor and ail fittings ready to attach 

to your pump $80 
Write for free ciroular 


BAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1873 
EVANSVILLE, WISCONSIN 











